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CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is reported that Dr. Lunn, the 
Liberal candidate for Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, has declined to ingratiate himself 
with his constituency by giving sub- 
scriptions to local objects. And now 
that “Lunn’s Cheap Trips to West- 
minster” have been inaugurated, hosts 
of imitators are sure to spring up. 

* 





“Tn restaurant work,” writes Mrs. 
Eustace Mites, “there are many trade 
secrets which it would be harmful to 
our interests to divulge.” We are sure 
that this does not mean what it appears 
to mean. 

+ * 

Reading that over 2} tons of fish will 
shortly be placed in the Thames, a 
humane lady expresses the hope that 








* 
At Jast—and not a 
moment too soon —a 
serious attempt is to be 
made to raise the waning 
restige Of Parliament. | 
r. GeorcE ALEXANDER 
has consented to stand 
for a constituency. 
“x 


* 

He has presumably 
come to the conclusion 
that now is the time to 
act. and will appear in 
the réle of a Tariff Per- 
former. 





Mr. Hatt Carne, we} 
have reason to believe, | 
was quite serious when | 
he told the Censorship | 
Committee that, if the 
theatres are to be given | 
over tothe drama affected 
by Mr. Grorce Epwarpes, 
he will take to sweep-| 
ing a crossing. He has | 
already provided him- 
self with a mop. 

* * 


Meanwhile, all honour 
to Mr. Carve for putting 
in a good word for the | 
unpopular Mr. Reproro. | 
He informed the Com- 
mittee that one play of 
his was never completed 
owing to his fear of the} 
Censor. 

* * 
. 

Mr. Cuesterton tells | 
us in his latest book | 
that he once projected 
a volume of poems “en- 


. : OF THAT EGG?” 
tirely about the things 
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‘‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter.” 
| Customer (to Proprietor specially summoned). 


Proprietor. “‘ WELL, SiR, If SOUNDS ALL RIGUT.” 


in the course of the meeting not only 
was the Duke’s Indian expedition dis- 
cussed, but Miss ELxins’ name was also 
mentioned to their Majesties.” It looks 
as if the key-holes in the royal salle-a- 
manger are badly placed for acoustic 
purposes. ** 

* 

A club for spiritualists, with a special 
room for ghosts, is to be established 
shortly in the West End. 
It is unfortunate that 
the name “ White's” 
should have been appro- 
priated already. 

* * 





* 
The recent theft of 
one of the new machine- 
‘guns from a French 
| barracks leads a nervous 
|taxpayer to ask, “Are 
jour Dreadnoughts effcc- 
tually safeguarded ?” 
and to express the hope 
'that in times of peace 
|there is always a care- 
taker on board. 
| * * 





* 
| “The last quarter of 
the year begins to-day,” 
says The Wxpress, in a 
leader on Michaelmas, 
“and it is permissible 
to hope earnestly that 
the weather, which has 
‘not distinguished itself 
. |during the first three 
|quarters of 1909, will 
| now endeavour to re- 
kon its character.” 


We congratulate our 
contemporary on the 
moderation of its lan- 
guage. A courteous 
jappeal like this is far 
more likely to do good 
| than intemperate abuse. 
- = 
| The Lady's Pictorial 
jon the weather :— 

“ During the sixteen years 
every year varies a little in 





“ Now, FRANKLY—WHAT po you Turvx | Character, butsumming them 


| up it will be found that most 
;are good or bad as the case 
may be.” 





in my pocket,” but aban- 


too bulky. 
stout, after all: it’s the things in his 
pocket. 

+ * 

Professor PercivaL Lowett, of Boston, 
States that recent observations have 
revealed the fact that the canals on Mars 
are gradually disappearing, 
regards this as tending to prove the 
theory that Mars is inhabited by rational 
beings. 


Ways and motor traffic. 








doned it because he found it would be | every precaution will be take 
So, you see, he is not so| vent any of them being drowned. 





* * 


* 
An indignant correspondent denies 
the report published in many papers 
that the magnetic storm which visited 
London last week was unaccompanied 
| by disaster. 
and he| delayed. 


The football results were 


* * 
* 5 
The Duke of the Apruzzi dined the 


The canals, we take it, cannot} other day with the King and Queen of 
withstand the competition of the rail-| Iraty, and “it is believed,” says Reuter, 


“though nothing definite is known, that 


n to pre- 


Not a single subscriber should be lost 
by that. 





People you should know: 
(Guaranteed by “ The Morning Post.”) 


“The most charming mouse in Brondesbury 
P. 1 ” 
ark. 
“Canon Blenkin, Rural Dear.” 





More barbarous Treatment of Women. 


“She still wears skirts short enough to show 
a small neat pair of feet that were toasted in the 





early Victorian days.” —Belfast News Letter. 
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A TRAP FOR BIG GAME. 
To Lorp Lanspownxe. 
That the quarrel,” says The Times, “has been deliberately and of 
set purpose fastened upon the Lords is, of course, obvious.” Yet 
Unionists throughout the country persist in urging Lord Laxspowne 
to play into the Government’s hands by giving it the precise tactical 
a:lvantages for which it has been laying itself out.] 


[ ‘ 
t 


As, when a sportsman in the jungly East 
Fixes a toothsome snare 
Wherewith to catch the lion, noble beast, 
And kill him unaware 
(Some juicy trifle well-selected for 
The special taste of that fastidious glutton— 
An ox, a pig, a potted zebra, or 
A woolly mutton), 


Then safe behind a closely wattled screen, 

Or up a likely tree, 
Surveys the prospect with a mind serene 

And snug as snug can be ; 
Waits for the moon to rise and climb about, 

Or, failing that, till darkness bids the morn hail, 
And he can see to lay his quarry out 
Dead as a door-nail,— 


There is a moment when the beast appears 
In a majestic pose, 
Observing Nature through his eyes and ears, 
But mainly through his nose ; 
Stalking his prey with nicely bated breath, 
He little dreams, at this diverting juncture, 
Hlimself will shortly meet a horrid death 
Due to a puncture;— 


There is a moment (I again remark) 

Which shows us at our best, 
When any sportsman who can raise a spark 

OF pity in his breast 
Suffers a qualm that puts him off his smile 

To think that he should slay—it seems disgusting — 
A thing so ignorant of human guile, 
So naive, and trusting ;— 


Just so, my lord, when on a hunting raid 
Lioyp waits for you to spring 

Into the simplest trap was ever laid 

- For any living thing, 

There comes a moment when a kind of shame 

Freezes his fighting marrow on reflecting 
How innocent you are (for such big game), 
How unsuspecting. 


But, when the lion with a lusty bound 
Falls on the fat de-oy, 
Rends it in little bits and lies around 
Licking his chops for joy, 
Past is the fear of ultimate remorse ; 
The hunter’s blood is hot: it almost hisses ; 
He takes and plugs him dead (unless, of course, 
The idiot misses). 


0. S. 





The Horrors of the Bath. 


“Miss Edith Milner writes to T'he Times from Ober-Ammergau con- 
cerning the Passion-Play of next year. She discourses on the luxury 
with which travellers to the pleasant little village in Bavaria will be 
provided on the next occasion—that is to say, in 1910. The lodgings 
are to be more comfortable, baths are to be provided. I shudder 
at the prospect set forth by Miss Milner.”—C. K. S., an “‘ The Sphere.” 





THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM. 

[During the recent Army manceuvres large numbers of officers and 
men who were in the stubble fields suffered from the attacks of 
‘harvesters,’ a little insect which burrows under the skin. Many of 
the spectators, including, it is stated, some ‘distinguished persons, who 
were present at the final battle on Brabury Down and Coleshill, are also 
victims.”—Daily Mail (all except the italics).] 

Sixce the above outrage all sorts of titled people have 
become the targets of impudent insects, which have apparently 
taken courage ‘from the successful attack of the “ harvesters ” 
here mentioned. Only the other day the Marchioness of 
was set upon by a wasp, which must have been per- 
fectly well aware of the rank of his victim, and it was a 
mere chance that the butler in his efforts to save his mis- 
tress was, fortunately, stung instead. Even the timid 
house-fly is forgetting himself: The other day—to the honour 
of all who witnessed it—one of these middle-class pests was 








seen, actually seen, to alight on and explore the unde- 
veloped baldness of a certain noble Earl. Lord B . too, 
has had a nasty experience down in Devonshire. ‘Think- 


ing that his exalted rank would protect him from annoyance, 
his lordship sat down for a few minutes on an ant-lill to 
tie up his bootlace. The inhabitants were evidently Socialists 
to an ant, for they were literally all over him in a minute! 

Where is this sort of thing going toend? Cats are beginning 
to look askance at Countesses ; a dog has dared to ‘disobey 
a Duke; even the humble worm, as has been predicted 
these many years past, is turning. ‘Ihe three-year-old heir 
of a noble house, on bisecting one of these loathsome creatures, 
was to his dismay immediately outvoted—-for a worm counts 
two ona division. Only last Wednesday a beetle was found 
in the bath of a Baroness. How did it get there? What do 
these things mean? Again, we are informed that a sparrow 
—but why multiply instances ? [Why, indeed !—E»., 








WRINKLES FOR THE SENILE. 

A simpLe means of staving off old age has recently been 
discovered by Mr. Eustace Mites. It is to do something new 
and young, and perhaps ridiculous, every day. He further 
suggested that a fortune awaited the man wlio would provide 
a padded room where, for a penny, a man could go in for 
five minutes and laugh heariily and kick about and enjoy 
himself. A number of advertisements, bearing on this 
idea, have already been received by Mr. Punch. 

CueerrcL Luyaric, tired of Hanwell, wishes to meet with 
Kindred Spirit, with whom he could Exchange Kicks in 
quiet studio on mutually satisfactory terms. 

Bep-Kicktna Room to be Let for Single Middle-aged Gentle- 
man, near Charing Cross Hospital. Sound-proof walls and 
concrete dado. Will stand any impact. Stretcher and first- 
aid always handy. Highest references to leading boot- 
makers and bone-setters. 

Commopious Loose Box, for Hire at One Shilling per hour, 


in Secluded Mews. Owner, having sold Cab-horse, would 
like to hear of Football Professional or ex-Policeman. Ample 


scope for Big Feet. 

Au Pair. —Elderly Suffragette, in tiaining for Holloway, 
offers Back Parlour to practise in. Persian carpet and 
nothing breakable. Could give lessons in deportment. 

Vittace Ipior takes pupils in Well-appointed Country 
Cellar by permission of Parish Council. Highly suc« -essful 
with Grinning through Horse-collar, Guffawing, Chortling 
and other branches of Inanity. ‘Testimonials from Septua- 
genarians, Dyspeptics and Intending Suicides. 

Guaranreep.—A Giddy ‘Time and No Inquest. Lady- 
Member of a Corps-de-Ballet, now resting, will 'T horoughly 
Rehabilitate any Female Valetudinarian with One Foot in 
the Grave by the new High-Kick Cure. Address, Bath-chair 





The italics are ours; the shuddering is Mr. Suorrer’s. 











Bungalow, Broadmoor. 
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MY TURN'S 





THAN I’VE DONE. 


DEAR, I HOPE YOU’LL BE ABLE 


“WELL, 


ANYHOW, YOU CAN’T DO WORSE 


FROST.” 


THE FIASCO 
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SuMMER (going off, to AuruMN, coming on). 


"EM UP A BIT. 
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Augustus (noticing that he has been served before his grandfather). “I sax, GRAN’PAD, DID YOU TELL THE WAITER I WASN'T A MEMBER HERE?” 








*Twere better to be thankful to Heaven that ruled it so, 








TO POSTUMUS IN OCTOBER. And gave us for our spending the days of long ago. 
Wuen you and I were younger the world was passing fair ; R. C. L, 
Our days were sped with laugliter, our steps were free as air ; 7 
Life lightly lured us onward, and ceased not to unroll MR. SHACKLETON’S SHOW. 
In endless shining vistas a playground for the soul. Atv tae Ayrarctic Exupition is Savoy Srreer. 


But now no glory fires us; we linger in the cold, 

And both of us are weary, and both are growing old; 
Come, Postumus, and face it, and, facing it, confess 

Your years are half a hundred, and mine are nothing less. 


First Female (gazing at photograph of members of the expe- 
dition). But, tell me, which is Peary? 

Her Escort. He wasn’t there ; he was doing the other Pole, 
you know. 


When you and I were twenty, my Postumus, we kept First Female. But how silly of them. Why don’t they all 
In tidy rooms in College, and there we snugly slept. go to one Pole at a time, and keep each other company ? 
And still, when I am dreaming, the bells I can recall Her Escort. They don’t want company at the Poles. They 
That ordered us to chapel or welcomed us to hall. like seclusion best. 

The towers repeat our voices, the grey and ancient Courts Second Female (inspecting fur boots). But what huge feet 
Are filled with mirth and movement, and echo to our sports ;| they had! 

Then riverward we trudge it, all talking, once again Third Female. I daresay they chose them for that. You 
Down all the long unlovely extent of Jesus Lane. don’t slip so easily on the icebergs. 


Second Female. Well, it’s all frightfully interesting ; but 
I can’t understand why they turned back if they got so far. 

Third Female. I think Mr. Suacketon explained it in the 
papers. They’d shot all the pemmican, and there was 
nothing left to eat. 

Fourth Female (peeping in tent). “Fur sleeping - bag to 
hold seven men.” What did they want all that fur for? 
They always say that the farther south you go the hotter it is. 

Husband. Not beyond the Equator, my dear. 

Nay, Postumus, my comrade, the years have hurried on ; Fourth Female. Well, it used to be so in my young days. 
You ‘re not the only Phoenix, I know, whose plumes are gone. | That’s what I was taught at school; but I expect it’s all 
When I recall your splendour, your memory, too, is stirred; | altered now. 

You too can show a moulted, but once refulgent, bird ; Husband. It’salways been very cold at the South Pole,my dear. 
And, if I still should press you, you too could hardly fail Stout Lady. How do they know, when they never got 
To point a hateful moral where I adorned the tale. there? Anyhow, it’s time I had a cup o’ tea. | Pxit. 


One figure leads the others; with frank and boyish mien, 
Straight back and sturdy shoulders, he lords it o'er the scene ; 
His grip is firm and manly, his cheeks are smooth and red ; 
The tangled curls cling tightly about his jolly head. 

And when we launch the eight-oar I hear his orders ring ; 
With dauntless iteration I see his body swing’: 

The pride of all the river, the mainstay of our crew— 

O Postumus, my bald one, can this be truly you? 
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LITERATURE WELL THUMBED. 


[“ The World’s Great Books” (says the adver- 
tisement) “is a work which the necessities of 
modern civilisation have long demanded. The 
twentieth century has been described as a 
century ina hurry. Time-saving methods and 
appliances are needed everywhere. It is in- 
evitable that the time-saving principle should 
be extended to literature. . .. The new Harms- 
worth fortnightly is destined to provide the 
remedy. . . . A book like The Origin of Species 
will be presented to you as if Darwin had 
written it in the form of an article for the 
busy man who reads The Daily Mail; Jane 
Kyre , as if Charlotte Bronté had written it as a 
short story for a magazine.” 

It is a fine conception. We hope we have 
caught the spirit of it in our attempt to re-write 
The Egoi t.] 


LORD WILLOUGHBY’S WOOING. 


[You can start this story now !) 


Previous CHaprers. 
After an able but slightly fanciful 
prelude, in which the author, with what 
seems now to have been almost pro- 
phetic insight, refers to the dangers and 
difficulties of the explorer “on the edge 
of the Pole,” we are introduced to 
Lorp Wittoucupy Parrerxe, a_ typical 
English peer of the better class, the 
owner of a fine park and mansion. 
His lithe-limbed figure is the admi- 
ration of all, particularly of 
Mrs. Mountstuarr JeNKiNson, one of his 
neighbours. Lord Willoughby is 
madly in love with a charming girl, 
ConstantiA Duruam. She however 
throws him over and elopes with 
the scion of a noble house who is 
in the Guards. Lord Willoughby 
is literally decimated with grief, 
and turns for consolation to 
Lapy Leritta Date, a charming girl who 
lives close by. Before he can pro- 
pose to her he becomes the winner 
of the great Atlas Competition, 
which entitles him to a free tour 
round the world. On his return 
from this he finds that Lady Letitia 
has lost much of her beauty. Sud- 
denly, to the surprise of all, he 
announces his engagement to 
Miss Clara Mipp.eton, acharming, though 
untitled, girl, who is the daughter of 
Bisuop Mippietox, a famous divine. 
Father and daughter come to stay 
at Patterne Hall. Clara takes a 
great interest in young 
Hon. CrossyaY PAaTtrerNe, a small relative 
of Lord Willoughby, and who is in- 
tended for the Navy. He is being 
coached by 
Vernon WuitForp, a handsomeand melan- 
choly man, who is secretly in love 
with Clara, but from motives of 
poverty and honour refrains from 
pressing his suit. Clara thinks 
that Crossjay will have no chance 
of passing for the Navy unless he is 


SyYNopsis OF 


LADY 
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which an interesting discussion has 
arisen in our columns and is con- 
tinued helow..—Eprror.} It is upon 
this point that the first lovers’ tiff 
between her and Lord Willoughby 
has arisen. 

GeveraL Sir Horace pe Crave. A fasci- 
nating and sentimental Irishman. 
He has recently been the victim of 
a nasty cab accident. 


XX. 
An Aged and a Great Wine. 


CHAPTER 


Bishop Middleton was walking leisurely 
up and down the lawn until he should | 
hear the bell to dress for dinner. As he 
paced the soft turf, elastic on muscles 
of calf and foot, he bore his broad iron- 
grey head in grand elevation. Needless 
to say, however, he was troubled about 
his daughter. Her mother, Lady Jane, 
had been an amiable woman, of the 
poetical temperament nevertheless, too 
enthusiastic, imaginative, impulsive for 
the repose of a sober divine ; an admir- 
able woman, still, as you see, a woman, 
a firework. Clara took after her— 
hence these tears. A husband was her 
proper custodian, justly relieving a 
father. With Socialists and so-called 
Liberals abroad and daughters at home, 
philosophy is needed for us to keep 
erect. Let the girl be Cicero’s Tullia, 
as the saying is: well, she dies! The 
choicest of them will furnish us examples 
of a strange perversity. 

While he was ruminating in this 
extraordinary manner he was approached 
by Lord Willoughby, who was swinging 
the key of his cellar. 

“What will you drink, Bishop?” 
asked his lordship. 

“Well,” said Dr. Middleton, c.utiously, 
“what have you——” 

“Come and see. 
down to my cellar.” 

“ Have you anything good?” 

“ A wine aged ninety.” 

“Port?” 

* Port.” 

“ Ah, we are in England.” 


I am just going 


[The Australians much appreciated Pellier 
Water during their stay in this country.—Abvt.] 

A chirrup was in the right reverend 
bishop’s tone as he launched into his 
famous discourse on wines: “ Hocks,” 
he said, “are sometimes old. I have 
tasted very old Hocks. There are many 
different kinds of Hocks. We say Old 
Tawny Port. We cannot say that of any 
other drink. We never, for instance, 
say Old Tawny Ginger Ale. Port is 
literally deep-sea deep. It is like a 
classic tragedy; for example, The Aga- 
memnon, which is, I hear, appearmg 
in fortnightly parts in ‘The World’s 
Great Books.’ Port is our noblest legacy. 
Burgundy has great genius. I do not 





specially crammed. [In regard to 


qualities. Claret also, as you say, has 
moments.” 

[Do you drink Three Moon Brandy ?—Apvr.] 
Conversing jocularly thus, they ap- 
proached the cellar. But their gaiety 
left them as they began to descend. 
The cool, vaulted passages struck a 





Next Week! Our Graxp New 
SERIAL CoMMENCEs ! ! 


JUGGLING JUDE; 
oR, 
THE MAN WHO DID. 
BY 


Tuos. Harpy 
(Author of “ Why Bathsheba Left Home.”) 





sudden chill into the heart of his lord- 
ship. He shivered. A nameless fear 
also seized the eminent divine. 
“Wait,” he said hoarsely; “there is 
something I must tell you.” 
It was too late. The other had turned 
the key and the cellar-door swung open. 
They held their breath as they peered 
into the darkness. What was that ? 
A sudden shriek, and then silence. 
(To be continued.) 





Wovutp Crosssay HAVE PassED INTO 
THE Navy ? 

T'o the Editor of “‘ The Daily Mail.” 

The Laurels, Eastbourne. 

Dear Sir,—I have been much inte- 
rested in the discussion which has arisen 
with regard to the education of the lad 
Crossjay, and I am certainly of opinion 
that it would be advisable to remove 
him from his present tutor, and place 
him in charge of a specialist in pre- 
paring boys for the Navy. Speaking for 
myself, I have one vacancy for the next 
term; and I may state that boys under 
my charge are not only instructed by a 
highly qualified staff of resident gradu- 
ates, but also receive every home atten- 
tion from Mrs. Tutt, assisted by an 
efficient lady matron. 

lam, Sir, &c. Percy Turr. 

Owing to the great interest aroused 
in this question, an interest which will 
be largely increased by Mr. Tutt’s letter, 
we have telegraphed to the headmasters 
of all our leading public schools, asking 
them to let us know whether, in their 
opinion, a private tutor or a coaching 
establishment is the better preparation 
for the Navy. We print the answers 
we have received :— 

From the Heapmasrer or Pockiinc ron: 
“Many of our boys pass direct into 
Army without extra coaching.” 

From the HeapMaster or CLAYESMORE: 
“The health of the pupil is of more 
importance than mere examinations.” 

From the HEADMASTER OF BromsGRovE: 
“Tt depends on the boy.” 

[You must have a glass of Sherry.—Apvt.] 





compare the wines; I distinguish the 
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FIRST AID FOR THE DRAMA. 
Tne spirited new departure taken 
by Mr. Herserr Trencn in enriching 
the Haymarket programmes for King 
Leary with an essay on that momentous 
tragedy is, we are glad to learn, about 
to be extensively followed by other 
lessees, mangers and presenters. It 
is with sincere pleasure that we repro- 
duce portions of the masterly appreci- 
ation of Dear Little Denmark, which 
has recently emanated from the scholarly 
pen of Mr. Frank Curzon. os + 
Dear Little Denmark is Paut Rusens’s 
supreme achievement, perhaps the most 
poignant and soul-shaking comedy ever 
written, excelling the Frogs of Aristo- 
PHANES in subtlety of characterisation, 
The School for Seandal in beauty of 
execution, and Our Boys in profundity 
of thought. r r ] 2) 68 
Never was a more daring conception 
than that of Ophelia, a maiden from 
Jutland, wearing a tall hat and speaking 
broad Lancashire! A lesser genius with 
a lesser conception of cosmic humour 
would have shrunk from such a teme- 
rarious flight. But Pau Rupes, uniting, 
as his name implies, apostolic fervour 
with the opulent artistry of an old 
master, shrinks from nothing. His 
tragically profound sense of humour 
perceived that this strange manifestation 
of the ewig weibliche supplied a scope 
for irony which great imaginations have 
always found in human affairs, and the 
result is an overwhelming justification 
of his intrepid enterprise. a 2 
In his versatility—for he is his own 
librettist —Paun Rtsens challenges com- 
parison with the Bayreuth Colossus and 
emerges triumphantly from the exacting 
ordeal. For while Wacner’s command 
of sentiment was restricted to its more 
serious phases Paut Rvupens ranges 
over the whole gamut of human emotion 
from elemental passion to the most 
delicate caprice. WAGNER, great genius 
that he was, could never have written 
Pe adorable refrain to the “humming 
duet ”’:— 





Oh, tiddily um! 

Lum tity toty tum! 

Lum tiddily um! 

Lum tity toty tum! 

Lum tiddily um! 

Lum tity toty tum! 

Lum ti to ta tee 

Tiddily um! 

To find a parallel to the fine careless 
rapture of this wonderful lyric one has 
to go back to Herrick, Caruntvs or 
SaPPHo. 2 a a r] + 
Another trait in Paut Rusens which 
stamps him with the indelible hall-mark 
of genius is his prescience. Thus the 
family name of the Dyke in Dear Little 
Denmark is Rasmussen, though the pro- 
duction antedated by many weeks the 
} sudden leap into eminence of his name- 
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School Governeas. “ Way, Vera, your Essay 18 CoPlED worp For worp From Macavtay.” 
Vera. “ Wet, I tHovcut I covutpy’r po A BETTER ONE MYSELF.” 








sake, the renowned Eskimo linguist and | defeat, forgets his own sorrows to com- 
champion of Dr. Cook. But in nomen- fort his faithful Lancashire sweetheart 
clature, as in all else, Paut. Ruens is! from the vine-clad summits of Jutland. 
paramount in poetic significance and | 
imaginative splendour. Note how trip-|  « JIncapacitated, presumably by gout, judging 
pingly his title flows from the tongue—} from the boot that cannot escape the eye of a 
Dear Little Denmark, and compare it} sufferer from this complaint, the lady sat com- 
with the clumsy inanity of, say, Cheap | piacently in a chair.”—The Observer. 

Great Sweden or Hateful Huge Russia. | “ Judging,” we should have said (mind- 
In fine, anyone who reads the play} ful of the gouty squire of fiction) “ by 
aright will find through all its spiritual | the eye that cannot escape the boot of a 
chaos and terror the savage, majestic, | sufferer from this complaint.” 

human soul struggling towards gentle- . 

ness, dignity and feeling for others. 
Changed are the men and women who 
have come through these stormy waters, 
and the headstrong, wilful Hansen of 





“ Widower (35), two daughters, desires cor- 
respondence with smart, lovable young lady, 
able to swim.” —Yorkshire Post. 


We suggest to Mr. Mavcnam that he 





the opening scene is hardly recognisable 
in the discredited Court -physician who, 


should strike new ground by making 


‘his next heroine a smart, lovable young 
in the hour of supreme humiliation and | 


lady, who can swim. 
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THE NEW FOLKS AT HOME. 
IT. 
London (England). 

Dear Savie,-—It’s a terrible while 
since I heard from you, and I’ve been 
looking for something from your end of 
the line this last month. Just rustle 
two cents (that’s all it is now) and send 
me a letter, dear, quick; I'd like to 
know what’s happening your way. 

Pop is in terrible disgrace, and I must 
tell you about it. The whole racket was 
over a salmon, so I reckon you won't 
understand it; but it shows what queer 
folk they are over here anyway. This 
is how it happened. Pop was staying in 
Scotland at a house where they ’ve got a 
grouse reservation and a bit of a wood, 
and a little one-horse creek with salmon 
in it. All the sports were crazy to catch 
a salmon, but couldn’t do it, although 
they tried for weeks and talked about it 
noend. You have to wear a hat trimmed 
with flies, and creep about behind bushes 
so as to fool the salmon, and if you’re in 
luck you get a rise; and that’s the end 
of it, because it never comes to anything. 
Well, Pop had noticed the men doing 
all this play-acting, and listened to their 
hard-luck tales about the pesky fish, and 
one night he fixed it up to have a dash 
himself. Next morning, bright and 
early, Pop went out and dug up a worm, 
put it on a hook and dropped it into the 
creek and waited for the bell to ring. 
Sure enough in a minute or two he felt 
a tug and yanked out a big salmon! It 
was a beauty, and Pop was in two minds 
about putting it back because fish don’t 
agree with him, but he concluded to take 
it indoors and show the folks. When 
they saw the fish and heard how Pop 
had caught it they were fit to be tied, 
they were somad. It appears that the 
old man had done the wrong thing 
somehow, and ought not to have fished 
that way on any account! One man said 
it was worse than shooting foxes, and 
another one said it wasn’t cricket! And 
Pop said, No, of course it wasn’t, it was 
fishing, andall he cared about wasresults! 
They didn’t quit talking about it all day, 
and they kept up until Pop cleared out. 
It’s a kind of mystery, anyhow. 

[ met Maisie Hopkins out shopping 
one day last week, and we went to the 
Silence Room and had a long talk. As 
soon as her souvenir collection is ready 
she’s going back home, and my word ! 
Sadie, she has got some things. Maisie 
is no slouch when antiques are around ! 
Four full-sized Saratogas bursting with 
them—curios, hotel spoons and relies! 
It made my mouth water worse than a 
melon! Maisie says collecting is dead 
easy in this country because folks don’t 
savvy the value of things and don’t 
know what they’re selling half the time, 
For instance, Maisie was in a cathedral 





town and lit on an old curiosity-store on 
a side-street, and you ought to see the 
bargains that woman walked away with! 
There was a plague-pipe—there are only 
about half-a-dozen of them left in the 
country—and a silver coin very old, with 
B.c. 62 on it, and the cutest snuff-box 
you ever saw! It was dug up some- 
where in a part called Cornwall and 
belonged to King Arruur! ‘The old 
hay-seed who was tending store for his 
brother let her have the things for a 
song! I tell Maisie she has all the luck, 
sure, but she says No, it’s just the bar- 
gain sense! I guess she’s right. 

I took Pop to dinner at the Wacken- 
baths a few nights back. Old man 
Wackenbath has struck it rich in glue, 
and he’s over here now collecting heir- 
looms. He claims that his collection is 
the biggest in Europe, and I guess he’s 
not far off the mark. There were a lot 
of folks there, and after dinner most 
everybody settled down to bridge; so | 
talked to the man who tcok me in. He is 
in the Army, and games give him brain 
fag, he says. He wears a monocle, and I 
asked him why. And he said it was a 
regimental custom, and the other officers 
would haze him if he didn’t! I never 
saw such aman! We got on to Ameri- 
can history and national heroes, and I 
asked him who was his favourite cha- 
racter in American history — GEorGE 
Wasnincron or RockereLLer? and he 
said the Governor of North Carolina 
was his favourite character! Sakes 
alive! I couldn’t make anything of the 
man; but he’s going to call here some 
afternoon, if he can get time off. He’s 
in the Guards, and they hardly have 
time for anything, they have to work so. 
It’s too bad. 

Cy has just come prancing in as 
proud as a poodle with a blue rosette. 
He got among some green-goods men at 
a race meeting, and they thought he was 
a Britisher because he didn’t wear a flat 
hat and fancy shoe-laces, and one of the 
men said he was at school with Cy, and 
Cy said, Yes, sure, and did he remember 
the old vicarage with the honeysuckle 
round the portico where they used to 
spend vacations? And the man said, 
Yes, and would Cy flutter for sovereigns ? 
So Cy fluttered, and wen twice, and then 
he wouldn’t go on with it, and when the 
man said, Why not? Cy said that his old 
man—the Vicar—told him never to toss 
more than twice with old school-mates 
at race meetings because it was immoral. 
The green-goods merchant cracked on to 
beat the band and said that Cy ought to 
be deported! I reckon Cy is slick 
enough to be a politician; what do you 
think ? 

How are things at Bangville? I shall 
be glad to be back along with all the 
folks, though I’m not saying that it 
isn't good fun, this travelling around 








and seeing things. I shall never be 
sorry I brought Pop over here, and it 
does me good to see him! he’s as 
chipper as a sandfly, and enjoys himself 
all the time. 

Write as soon as you can, Sadie, and 
send me all the news. I must quit now 
as 1’m going to try on some clothes and 
the woman is waiting. They ’re dreams, 
but [ haven’t the time to tell you about 
them this mail. Happy days! 


Yours as before, Evwira, 





THE STAG O’ TEN, 
We left the lodge in the morning, 
The rime was white on the grass, 
The cock grouse crowed on the hillocks 
To cheer us up the Pass, 
The peaks were in golden glory, 
The flats wine-purple, when 
We left the lodge in the morning 
To look for the stag o’ ten! 


And we searched each face and corrie, 
And we saw the heather swim 
A-jump in the heat at noontide, 
All hazy blue and dim : 
And we saw the red hinds listen 
Heads high and ears held st'll, 
And we watched the bobbing canter 
a : , 
That carried them up the hill! 


We spied and we crawled and clambere3, 
But never the glass picked up 
A hint of his branching honours— 
_Of brow, of tray, of cup, — 
Till over the western summits 
The night came down the glen, 
And out came a star to mock us 
For want of the stag o’ ten! 


As back to the lodge’s lamp-light 
We went by the darkling braes, 
All solemnly through the birches 
The moon came up to gaze 
On one of us lamely limping, 
Burnt sorely red and brown, 
As stiff as a kitchen poker 
With “ plowtering up an’ down!” 


But we’d seen some six fair counties 
Spread out as a map might be ; 
We’d seen an eagle wheeling, 
A far gray shield of sea ; 
We'd looked on the rugged splendour 
Of loch and rock and Ben— 
So one of us said ’twas worth it, 
In spite of the stag o’ ten! 





“The dispute at the Auckland Park Collieries, 
Bishop Auckland, was accentuated yesterday 
by the putters declining to undertake the duties 
of the disaffected drivers.” 

The Westminster Gazelle. 


No wonder. Much better try an iron. 





The Truth about Moses. 
“Captain Peary, who, like Moses, was granted 
but the sight of the Pole.’ — The Eastern 
Province Herald. 
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ARE TOGETHER GREATER THAN THE THIRD.” 


EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF THE GREAT.—V. 


Evec.ip witil HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS CELEBRATING THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS DISCOVERY 


“THAT ANY TWO SIDES OF A TRIANGLE 








THE “ROOFER’S” SUCCESSOR. 


Tue roofer is dead; that is certain. 
But when did it die? When did the 
agreeable habit of thanking a hostess 
for a pleasant visit beneath her roof die 
and disappear? It would puzzle the 
social historian to say, but it probably 
met its end at about the same time as 
many other good manners. ‘To-day 
visitors come and go and say nothing 
of it, and it is by way of commentary 
on this new departure that a hostess of 
imagination has invented a novel type 
of duty-letter. It takes the form of a 
communication from the hostess to her 
guest thanking him for being so gracious 
as to confer distinction on her house 
by his presence and so condescending 
as to eat her food and drink her wine. 
It runs something like this :— 

“Dear Mr. Buanx,—I trust that you 
got home safely, and found that all had 
gone well during your absence. It was 


very kind of you to spare so much of 
your valuable time for such insignificant 
persons as ourselves, and we duly appre- 
ciate the honour done us, especially 
when we recollect how far we live from 











town, and how few attractions the house 
can offer to so répandu a worldling as 
yourself. If at any time you are so 
good as to pay us another visit, I trust 
you will remember that a Complaint 
Book is placed in the hall, and anything 
that you object to we will do our best to 
improve. 

“Pray do not trouble to acknowledge 
this, and believe me to be yours to 
command, “ Arice HavEN.” 








NATURAL HISTORY NOTE. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I think that you 
as a dog-lover (for you do love Toby, 
don’t you? At any rate, you seem to 
be inseparables) will be interested in 
hearing of an invention that has just 
been perfected by Messrs. Curzon of the 
Strand, the well-known mathematical- 
instrument makers. This consists of a 
pedometer for dogs, so carefully con- 
structed that it may be altered in its 
gear to suit the gait of both a toy terrier 
and a St. Bernard. It is a small instru- 
ment with a strap to fix it firmly to the 
leg, so that the dog cannot worry it off. 
Every dog-lover has remarked from time 





to time upon the wonderful distances 
that his dogs run when they are out 
with him. By means of this pedometer 
those distances can now be ascertained. 
I tried one on a fox-terrier last week, 
affixing it to him at the beginning of 
a walk over the hills which was to ex- 
tend on my part to a measured two-and- 
a-half miles, or exactly an hour in time. 
Will you believe it, that when the hour 
was up the dog had covered fifteen-and- 
a-third miles? You see how interesting 
this invention will make country walks ; 
and I need hardly remind you of the bets, 
etc., it will lead to. 


yours, Put Caine. 








“ Worxksor .. . Forwards, Arthurs, Simpson, 
Padley, Raybould, and Lee. . . . The Worksop 
forward line was very weak, and the only 
players worthy of any praise were Arthurs, 
Simpson, Padley, and Lee.” —Retford Times. 


Our sympathies go out to Raypouxp. 





“There are middle-aged men living on the 
Forest who recollect their fathers and uncles 
attending this school.”—The East Grinstead 
Observer. 

(Sensation.) 
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Chauffeur (consolingly). “ You'p ave ‘ap "Im, Sir, IF WE ’ADN’T SKIDDED.” 











| 
TO A TEMPLE PIGEON. | were excellent crumbs as crumbs go,jand the inspectors were still sanitary, 
= on pte }and I know lots of sparrows who would |there was nothing else for it but the 
% Temple Buildings. | simply have hopped at them. Moreover, | window-sill again. But I thought that 
you see my name on adoor.)|I dare say that when you first took to| any fool could tell the difference between 
My pear Herserr,—I think you are leaving feathers on the sill you were|a cigarette-end and a crumb, and surely 
being a very silly pigeon. It used to not thinking entirely of my pipe-clean-| you are aware that, if you do not care 
ke such a comfortable arrangement,|ing. Of course you will now say that|for what you happen to be eating, you 
your coming to the window of my rooms. | you were, but I can quite imagine that, | can always leave it on your plate ? 
After all, you did not have to struggle though feathers are all very well to fly; Now look here, old cock. I am ready 
with the stairs, and, even if I had) with and to keep yourself warm and all) to climb down, if you are ready to climb 
wanted to, I couldn’t fly to your nest.' that, it is very comforting to find a man|up. Come and patronise the old: window- 
How was I to know where it is, or who will let you shed the worn-out ones | sill, for goodness’ sake, and get on with 
whether you pigeons even have nests | all over his house and still go on giving | your crumbs, and let me get on with 
at all? Then you suddenly go and take| you crumbs. You simply dared not go|the cleaning of my pipes. Anyhow, I 
offence and never come back to the old | into a second-hand clothes shop and try | promise not to put another cigarette- 
window-sill any more. As I say, Ij|to dispose of them; you knew that, ifjend in your way unless I feel that I 
think you are behaving foolishly, even|you once started doing that, you would | simply must have one more good laugh. 
for a pigeon. probably end in a cage or in a pie. | Lastly, I warn you that, if you ignore 
[ must confess that, when in the first} Asit was ourlittle mutual arrangement | my very decent offer, I shall resort to 
place I started putting crumbs on the , might have gone on for years and years(or | drastic courses. I may even have to 
sill, it was not so much out of kindness ; for as many years as pigeons go on), and! punish you by sub-letting my rooms to 
to you as because I did not know where | no blame have attached to either party,'a man I know who eats all his crumbs: 
else on earth to putthem. IfI threw them | when you go and make an idiot of yourself | himself, keeps an air-gun and simply; 
out on to the lawn, there were always over a cigarette-end. Surely you are | hates pigeons. 
the Temple porters with top-hats; if I never going to say that I had no right Yours still, GEORGE. 
put them down the waste pipe, there|to put it there? After all, it is my sill, 
were always sanitary inspectors without | and how was I to know that you were | : sore 
top-hats, but with a lot of violence con-|a non-smoker? Besides, even a non- An Authentic Criticism. 
cealed about them. So I laid them on|smoker might have known that, with | Working Man. “ What I say is, why 
the sill and you came along and thought| however good intentions you start a| tax the working man’s beer and tobacco? 
that I was meaning to do you a good| cigarette, you have to leave off before| Why can't things stop as they are? 
turn. Who was I to undeceive you?|you get to the end. Then there is that | What do we want a Budget for? Never 
Really, my dear old bird, you cannot|tiresome bit to get rid of, and, as| heard of it before Lioyp-Grorce came— 
blame me for that. Be blowed, they|the Temple porters still wore top-hats| it’s one of his fads,” 
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A DOG’S CHANCE. 


i Nose SPANIEL (answering to name of “ Marquis”). “THEY TELL ME THAT AS A SPORTSMAN I OUGHT 
TO TACKLE THIS THING; BUT I’M NOT AT ALL SURE I SHAN'T LET IT PASS.” 
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House of Commons, Monday, Septem- 
ber 27.—Only thirty questions on paper. 
When first called on not as many Mew- 
bers present. Front Opposition Bench 
tenantless. ‘Treasury Bench almost in 
same condition. Here and there a lusty 
trout, such as N. B. Hatpane, and here 
and there a grayling, represented by 
Sypney Buxtoy, who also had question 
to answer. What with non-appearance 
of Members who have put questions 
down and non-arrival of Ministers to 
whom they are addressed, collapse of 
sitting seems imminent. 

Fine opportunity for Hosuousr, who 
makes the most of it. Nominally Frxay- 
CIAL Secretary To Treasury, he is actually 
the Utility Man of the Ministry. When 
any right hon. colleague is detained 
elsewhere by State affairs, he sends 
written answer to Hosxouse, who in due 
course reads it to House. A quick- 
change artist, he at one moment repre- 
gents the Admiralty, anon the Board of 
Trade, frequently the Treasury, Lioyp- 
Grorce being shut up in his room 
drafting new clauses for Budget Bill. 

All very well to read typewritten 
manuscript. Difficulty presents itself 


ee 








EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P, 


ARE COMING TO Towy. 


Tue “ BackwoopsMEN ” 


when enquiring minds opposite put 
supplementary questions. Process akin 
to that of giving novice swimming lessons 
with assistance of the corks, presently 
withdrawing them and bidding him 


go ahead. Hopsouse comes through 
ordeal admirably. Naturally knows 


little of particulars of case presented 
as affected by internal arrangements 
whether of Admiralty, Board of Trade, 
or Treasury. Nevertheless manages to 
give the soft answer that turneth away 
curiosity. 

Business done.—Thirty-fifth sitting in 
Committee on Budget Bill. Members 
in almost comatose state. 

Tuesday.— The Cuarrersees in full 
cry. A group of fourteen questions 
relating to unrest in India stands in 
their name. Cnarrersec Corton l!eads 
off with three. Close on his heels come 
Acuyut Rurtierrorp, Arasrnpo Mackar- 
Ness, and Kortwarkar Lupron, who be- 
lieves vaccination is at the bottom of 
the whole bad business. From his tower 
on top corner seat below Gangway, Rees 
or Hriypustan looks on, watchful, ready 
to trip up the CHaTTeRJeEs. 

Got a bit of string across the road 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 





(A Fancy Sketch of the March of the Lords’ Reserves on their way to deal with the Budget.) 


in preparation for preliminary canter 
of Cuatrersee Corron, who moved 
for return setting forth particulars of 
recent deportations in India. Rees gave 
notice of another designed to present 
situation in entirely new light. When 
Questions got in full swing, he, a sort 
of Parliamentary King’s Proctor, was 
constantly “ intervening,” submitting in 
form of cunningly constructed question 
propositions designed to bring the 
CHATrERJEES ignominiously to mother 


earth. 
One of the finest touches in the 
familiar comedy is the attitude the 


CHATTERJEES adopt towards their inquisi- 
tor. They just ignore him. As far as 
sign of knowledge of his presence is 
forthcoming, he might still be in Hindu- 
stan. If it were the Irish Nationalists’ 
turn, and if in analogous cireum- 
stances anyone were to controvert their 
questions by argument prefaced by the 
phraze, “ Before the right hon. gentle- 
man answers that question, may I— ” 
there would be wigs on the green. 
Half-a-dozen of the bhoys would leap to 
their feet and fall on the intruder. 
Pcssibly Rees or HinpustaN sometimes 
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Benevolent Old Gentleman (to seedy applicant for a job). “Bur tite Last MAN I HELPED TURNED OUT TO BE A BURGLAR,” 
Seedy Applicant. “ A, YER ‘oNoUR, THAT'S HOW INNERCENT MEN LIKE YOU AND ME ‘AS TO strFeR!” 








yearns for little attention of that kind. 
Nothing. more chilling than silence 
broken occasionally by voice of Speaker 
with call to Order. Sometimes relief 
forthcoming from Kotnarkar Lupron. 
Has long suspected Rees of having 
been vaccinated. Knows that, even if 
Rules permitted him to address enquiry 
designed to clear up doubt on subject, 
Rees would work in one of his innocent- 
looking counter-interrogations and sug- 
gest that, assuming (which he would 
not) the suspicion were well founded, 
the alleged act took place at a time 
when, owing to his being a minor, he 
had no legal responsibility. 
Nevertheless, though up to present 
date he has mastered disposition to 
formulate enquiry on the subject, Lurton 
regards Rees with gravest suspicion, 
moving uneasily in his seat when he 
hears his voice. Some day temptation 
will prove irresistible and Rees or 


Hinpustan, warned off prevarication, will 
be publicly challenged to say “ Yes 
“No” to a personal question. 
Another part in comedy admirably 
filled 
Inpta. 


’ 


’ 
or 


is that of Unper-Secrerary ror 
Came down to-day with sheaf of 


| manuscript containing official answers to 
questions on the paper. Before he could 
read No. 1, Rees or Htypustan inter- 
posed, turning searchlight full upon the 
|Cuatrersees grouped on the benches 
| below, disclosing, as it were through the 
| back of their heads, the disloyal inten- 
| tions that inspire their indictment of 





the Indian Executive Government. 
Kumank not to be drawn into con- 
troversy. He also ignores existence 
of Rees or Hixpustay, a condition to 
jwhich that gentleman is growing 


| accustomed. 

| “In reply to the question on the paper,” 
says Ex:pank with emphasis establishing 
ia distinction, and then comes the bare 
recital of facts. 

Here the incident might be expected 
to end. Such expectation indicates 
ignorance of the ways of the CuaTrerJeEs. 
They have asked their question and re- 
ceived full answer. Instantly full pack 
on its hind legs yelping in chorus fresh 
enquiries. ELisank purrs back replies 
which contain as little as possible in 
addition to official answer. Next ques- 
tion on paper. The King’s Proctor in- 
tervenes as before. Pussy purrs again 








with increasing seductiveness. More 
yelping in chorus, and so da capo. 

‘The House, though bored by vain 
repetition, looks on smilingly at the 
diversion. But what about its effect on 
the teeming population of India when 
gravely reported in native newspapers ? 

Business done.—Committee on Budget 
Bill solemnly decide that chalk is nota 
mineral. 

Earl Wixterton (deathless in pursuit 
of miscellaneous information): ** What 
about cheese ?” 

CHAIRMAN OF 
Order!” 

Thursday.—The shadow of Dissolution 
hangs low over the House. You can 
almost feel the dankness of its atmo- 


Counirrees: “ Order! 


sphere. To all appearance Members 
still busy with Budget Bill. . Actually 


nothing is talked of but Dissolution, all 
conjecture centred upon its date, all 
prophecy foretelling its momentous 
results. 

Taken for granted on both sides that 
the Lords will throw out Budget Bill. 
Only dissentient voice one hears comes 
from the Memper ror Sark. He insists 
that the Lords are not such—well, are 




















—_———— 
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not so far lacking in sanity as to force a 
Dissolution at this particular juncture. 
Above all in view of this particular Budget. 

“Of course,” he says, “if they do 
take the unprecedented course attributed 
to their intention, they will be actuated 
by no other motive than that of pure 
patriotism. But this is a wicked world, 
and seeing that they as a class are most 
severely hit by the new or extended 
methods of taxation folk are sure to 
say they are fighting for their own. If 
the fourteen millions which everyone 
admits have to be raised somehow were 
levied upon tea or sugar, to destroy the 
proposal would not avoid the constitu- 
tional question of the Lords’ meddling 
with money Bills. But it would be 
free from suspicion of personal interest. 
By a Budget that creates a system of 
Land Taxes, increases Death Duties, 
invents super-income-tax, the Lords 
themselves are sorely smitten, and can- 
not escape unworthy suspicion. 

“In throwing out the Budget they 
will not only commit an unpardonable 
sin against the Constitution; they will 
appear to be sinning in order to save 
their own pockets. Impossible to con- 
ceive choice of battle-ground being 
made under worse conditions. That is 
my specific reason for refusing to believe 
that the Lords will throw out the Bill— 
unless, indeed, the wild backwoodsmen 
force Lanspowne’s hand.” 

All very well; but it is the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. As for 
the rest they shout for the battle. 

Business done.—Nearing end of dis- 
cussion in Committee of original clauses 


of Budget Bill. 





QUESTION AND ANSER. 
Iyterview With THE TaLKtna Goose. 
Tue wonderful thinking goose which 
80 deeply impressed the editorial staff of 
The Daily Chronicle has made astonishing 
strides since his arrival in London. To 
begin with, “ Jimmy ” was able to con- 
verse only by the somewhat cumbrous 
method of picking out cards with words 
painted on them. But a few lessons 
from a famous voice-producer, Mr. Benry 
Hussell, have put that all right, and 
“Jimmy ” now talks quite distinctly in 
arich fruity voice with the timbre of a 
bass clarinet. 

Interviewed last Saturday by our 
representative at the Golden Egg Hotel, 

Jimmy ” courteously answered a num- 
ber of questions bearing on his own 
career and the political situation with 
the utmost lucidity and intelligence, 
though confessing toa little fatigue after 
4 succession of Michaelmas escapes. 
_ Asked as to his parentage and origin, 

Jimmy” stated that he was un- 
doubtedly of royal descent, as hisancestors 





were settled at Kingussie (King Goosey). 
es 








Masler. “ Wett, Jack, CAN'T YOU GIVE US A HAND WITH A SPADE?” 
Jack (who has been running all the morning). “Very sorry, Sir, DAREN'T DO NO WORK, 
I’M DRAWIN’ CLUB MONEY.” 


Master. “ WaHat’s THE MATTER?” Jack. “Gort A BAD Foot.” 








When the laughter provoked by this “No,” said “Jimmy,” “ but I have- 
joyous sally had died away our re- accepted an engagement to speak on 
presentative asked “Jimmy ” what he! behalf of the Budget League to counter- 
thought of the Budget. “What do I, balance the effect of the fifty-seven- 
think of it?” he replied. “ Why, of | years-old goose (belonging to a friend of 
course, I have an hereditary partiality for! the Duchess of Beprorp) who has been 
all quack remedies.” In this context'retained as a champion of Tariff 
“Jimmy” spoke with great cordiality | Reform.” 
of his reception at the offices of The} ‘One word more. 
Chronicle, where he was delighted to| your feet-——” 
find a rook sitting in the office window.| ‘“Arewebbed? Yes, it is; and I shall 
“This,” said Jimmy, “is the age of the; continue to call them so until Hosein 
bird. Man takes him for his model in | has swum the Channel.” 
aerial locomotion. He cannot even dis- | 
pense with swallow tails in his evening | Foon “Things you should know,” 
attire. |in The Glasgow News : 

“Ts it true,” queried our repre-|'™ “°° ¥°°9 ns - 
sentative, “that you have decided to “ The eel has now two separate hearts. 
appear at the Music-halls ?” 


Is it true thot 





What can you expect with this Budget ? 





















—_— 








CONDENSATION. 
Tue passengers in the coasting steamer, 
Davy Jones, had an alarming experience 


yesterday morning when that vessel 
struck on a submerged rock near 
Murther-Treadmyll, North Wales. The 


captain, Mr. John Jones, immediately 
ordered the boats to be lowered, and a 
lifeboat was despatched from shore by 
Mr. William Jones, harbour-master, under 
the command of Mr. Thomas Henry 
Jones (retired Royal Navy); but, the 
catastrophe having occurred in only six 
feet of water, the passengers, to the 
number of seventeen, were safely got 
ashore without even getting wet. 


Mr. George Ap-John Jones (aged 45, 
married), a spectator from the beach, 
gives the following account:—‘‘I was 
standing on the shore with my friend, 
Mr. Owen Owens Jones, when we saw 
the Davy Jones strike end-on upon some 
obstruction below the surface. The 
boats were instantly lowered, but were 
found unnecessary, as the passengers 
managed to climb ashore over the rocks 
without even wetting their feet. There 
must have been some sixteen or eighteen 
of them. The wreck was got off without 
any assistance from the lifeboat. The 
incident reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned [except perhaps the helmsman, 
Mr. Thomas Jones.—Eb. }. 


In an interview, the captain, Mr. 
Jobn Jones (49, unmarried) states :— 
We wass steaming off Murther-Treadmyll 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, at 
a speed of ten knots whateffer, when I 
heard the ship strike a rock. I ordered 
the boats out whateffer, although the 
water wass no more than six feet deep. 
1 wass be signalling for a lifeboat. 

How many passengers were you carry- 
ing, Captain Jones?— Seventeen. I] 
wass shouting out that there wass be no 
danger, and put on a lifebelt. 

Was there any panic?—None what- 
effer. We wass only a yard or two from 
the shore, and they wass landing in a 
few minitts. 

Nobody was drowned? — Nobody 
whateffer ; they went ashore dry-footed. 
I wass be administering stimulants to the 
crew, and we got the vessel off whateffer. 





The Murther-Treadmyll Cross-Examiner 
supplies the following interesting de- 
tails :—‘* The depth of the water at the 
scene of the unforeseen catastrophe 
approximates, according to the corro- 
borated evidence of experienced mariners, 
to six feet. No insuperable obstacles 
were therefore presented to disembarka- 
tion at this point, and no inconvenience 
experienced by compulsory immersion in 
the waters of what our old friend Homer 


we have to condense owing to extreme 
pressure on our space, states that the 
lifeboat, under Mr. Thomas Henry Jones, 
made every effort to meet the wreck in 
time, but the passengers—seventeen in 
number—scrambled over the beach or 
(in the case of the ladies) were carried 
ashore before he arrived. ‘There was 
hardly a wet pair of shoes amongst them 
all. Owing to the shallowness of the 
water—about six feet—the danger was 
infinitesimal. 


[ We have corroborated the above parti- 
culars. The Admiralty charts give the 
depth of the water as six feet, and 
Lloyd's Register identifies the captain as 
Mr. John Jones, of Bangor. Private 
investigations endorse the fact that not 
a single passenger was submerged. | 








AWAKE, ENGLAND! 

[The following lines will, it is hoped, arouse 
our youth to a sense of their decadence (as 
recently remarked by 7'he Daily Mail) in per- 
mitting foreigners to monopolise the hotel- 
managing business. ] 

Ou, where has the sea~dlog been couch- 
ing? 

Oh, where are the Norsemen of old, 
The chaps who were constantly pouching 

Some enemy’s gold ? 


Has nothing been left of the order 
Of barons who boned what they could, 
Of raiders who harried the Border, 
And bold Ronin Hoop ? 


The buccaneer captains of Devon 
Who barbered King Priuip of Spain, 
Has none of them left us his leaven 
Of duty and gain? 


And those, the delectable rangers 
Of childhood, who dirked and who 
drank, 
Whose simplest amusement for strangers 
Was strolling the plank ? 


And ‘Turpry, whose hoof-beats would 
hammer 
All night on his pillaging route, 
Has he not bequeathed us the glamour, 
The glory of loot ? 


Our fathers were full of the vigour, 
yy : 
rhe verve of the caterer’s art, 
That bleeds at a regular figure, 
Or else a la carte. 


Then up, O ye Britons, and follow 
The gleam, the adventurous hope, 
With backs that are bending and hollow, 
With palms that are ope. 


Remember the gold of the galleons, 
Remember the night-riding swells, 
And cut out the Swiss and Italians 
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" is wee oneniii Mr. Robert Jones (29, widower), a pas- wer ia 
A STUDY IN JOURNALISTIC senger, a jamboiler, in an account which A KINDLY SCHEME. 


“Yes,” said the Philanthropist, “ it is 
quite true. The idea came to me at' 
Burroucus ano Watts’ the other day as’ 
I watched Srevenson waiting for his 
turn. It was the saddest face I ever 
saw. That man, I said to myself—that 
man and all the others like him—all the 
other billiard-experts who have to wait 
their turns—must be catered for.” 

“But why?” I asked. “They are 
happy enough.” 

“Happy !” said he. 
evidently weren't there. 
was the picture of woe. 
ness has nothing to do with it. It is 
the sloth that I object to. Man’s duty 
is to work, and here was a man doing 
nothing —not even watching the game, 
Half-hour after half-hour he sat there 
with only an occasional brief visit to the 
table, while an inferior performer was 
doing what he liked with the balls. I 
said to myself, I will take that man in 
hand.” 

“ And what have you done?” 

“T have prepared a manual for such 
enforced idlers. It is called ‘ All Things,’ 
an anthology of really good reacling, 
likely to interest and improve their 
minds and lead to a fuller desire for 
literature and progress.” 

“Why do you call it ‘ All Things’ ?” 
I asked. 

“* Because it is to come to those that 
wait.” 

“Tell me some of the contents,” I 
said. 

“Well, I begin with Trnyyson’s 
‘Break, Break, Break, a beautiful 
thing. Then there are selections from 
the works of Q. and his sister; Livan 
Quitter-Covert or Miss Q.; Macautay’s 
ballad on the Battle of Ivry; THackeray’s 
Roundabout Paper, ‘The Thorns in the 
Cushion ;’ Srevenson’s ‘ Merry Men;’ 
Suenstone’s ballad of Jimmy Dawson; 
and a translation from the Basia of ‘ Se- 
cundus.’ At the close are a couple of 
exquisite funeral sermons by two Canons 
of Westminster, entitled, ‘The Long 
Rest.’ The work is published by Long 
Jenny, at the Bodley Head, and there 
is a marker in every copy. Not bad, is 
it?” he concluded. 

“T’d rather go on looking at my 
boots,” I said. 


“Happy! You 
I tell you he 
Besides, happi- 





From an official communication from 
the Boy Scout Headquarters relative to 
a peaceful invasion of France : 

“The numbers to be about 6,000, and the 
price per capitem, about £2 10s.” 

As is well known, the three chief duties 
which a Boy Scout must practise daily 
are 

(1) To do a good turn to somebody. 

(2) To find cover behind a turnip. 











describes as the woAvAoiaB8o0 Oadacajs. 


At keeping hotels. 





(3) To decline caput. 
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HONOUR WHERE 
First Golfer. ““ WELL Dong, OLD cuaP! TuHaT’s THE LONGEST 
Seeond G. “I’M AFRAID THE CREDIT’S NOT ALL MINE. 





A BEAST OF A WASP TOUCHED ME UP IN THE MIDDLE OF MY SWING.” 
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HONOUR IS DUE. 


BALL I’VE SEEN YOU DRIVE YET!” 











THE DREAM BIRD. 


Ix the sunny South Pacific there ’s an island all uncharted 
Where the lazy seals lie basking through the drowsy 
afternoon ; 
Not a tramp has ever hailed it, nor has dip of oar-blade started 
A single wash of ripple in the calm of its lagoon ; 
Never hurricane may harm it, though at times the land breeze, 
leaping 
Through glades of magic dream-cups, sets the fern fronds | 
all asway, 
Ere, trembling through the palm-trees, a summer moon is | 
steeping 
The beach in sudden silver at the ending of the day. 





Could you tread the sun-bleached coral where the warm and 
spicy valleys 
Run up from deep blue water where the darting ray-fish | 


: gleams, | 
You would see across the twilight of the breathless forest | 
alleys 





A flashing, feathered jewel—flit the Bird of Pleasant Dreams. | 

| Never met him? Very likely, though you know the night-| 

mares prancing 

| _ (How often at your bedside has her hateful hoof been heard!) ; 

Yet if peace be on your pillow, and your dreams be all 
entrancing, 

You ’ve thank the ministrations of this charming little 

bird ! 


In his plumes the gold of sunset with the pink of morning 
mingles, 

And his throat of ruby velvet every humming-bird’s outvies, 

While his wings are blue as ocean when the sapphire sweeps 








the shingles 


— 


































(There’s a fortune in his feathers were you dressing 
salmon flies!) ; 
From his pinion breathes a fragrance, not of languid tropic 
hours 
(O the pallid, waxen orchids where the branches twine and 
net !), 
But a hint of June in England, and of cottage garden flowers, 
A scent of briar roses and sweet peas and mignonette ! 


Could you slip across the sea-line when the sun is westward 
stealing, 
And by grace of fairy magic on the coral take your post, 
You would see his radiant cohorts round the wavy palm-tops 
wheeling 
Ere they wing it through the darkness to the folk who 
need them most ; 
To the streets and crowded court-yards, to the cottage, to the 
palace, 
To the wakeful and the weary, they are speeding mile on 
mile, 
Bringing pleasant thoughts and fancies drawn from out the 
dream-bloom chalice, 
Where it blows mid sea and silence on the small enchanted 
Isle! ~ 
* * * 


ok * 


No, I’ve not exactly seen him, though I well remember waking 
On a perfect night in summer with my window open wide 
On a quaint old Kentish garden of Elizabethan making, 
Where between the prim yew-hedges you could see the 
Channel tide 
(Some cricket week, I fancy, for 1’d dreamt I’d sent the leather 
Somewhere over the pavilion); and I’d rather like to bet 
That, although I didn’t see him—not a single, shining feather— 
He had just that moment vanished—for I still smelt 
mignonette ! 























practically nothing in proof of her 
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Poultry, could never have invented Melusine, Hawise and 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Sanchia-Josepha; and the mother, who tuft-hunted in the 

’ aes Tondo best circles, would have known better than to hamper her 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) | donghters with fancy-names which might well have frozen-off 

Ir is, perhaps, a pity that the John Senhouse of Maurice | the nobler kind of suitor. 

Hew.errs new novel, Open Country (Macmittan), should | Corennmnmsiomnene 
have been already introduced to us, at a later stage in his} When Mrs. Aurrep Suwewicr’s latest book, The Severins 
career, in Halfway House. Not so much because we had |(Mersven), appears in your house, my advice is this—secure 
become sufficiently familiar with the charming habits and jit firmly and at once for yourself, before anyone else has a 
foibles of this delectable philosopher of the caravan, but! chance to spoil your enjoyment by reading aloud, without 
rather because we should have liked to picture him incon-| context or explanation, any of the many delightful scenes of 
solable at the loss of his Sanchia; whereas we know, from | comedy that it contains. Otherwise this is what is safe to 
Halfway House, that he is going to be quite ready, after a| happen. I don’t know that it would be quite kind to tell you 
modest interval, to take up with another lady. He—and his | the story ; but I will hint that the trouble for the Severins 
author too, I suspect — was first attracted to Sanchia by the| was partly that Michael, the eldest, had been away from 
length of white leg which she exposed while wading in a/|the rest of them so long that when he returned prosperous, 
forest pool. But, in spite of these happy auspices, and the!and with ideas of behaviour founded upon that of ordinary 
fact that half the book is a pean; —_—— $$ —_ —___-—-— -—_— , peenle, his family could not fail 
in praise of her loveliness of body | | to strike him with something of 
and mind, we never really get to| |a shock. There were five of 
know her; because she contributes | them— Mrs. Severin (addressed 
by her children as _ Sophia), 
Clotilda, the married sister whose 
husband was  incautiously in 
Africa, Selma, the art student, 
| Camilla, aud young Bob; and 
| they were all beautiful, and vague, 
}and clever, Bohemian in habits, 
and frankly impossible as mem- 
bers of the society to which 
Michael had grown accustomed. 
And their friends were far worse. 
You see the difficulty of the situa- 
tion; Mrs. Swawick makes of it 
one of the most amusing s‘ories | 
have read for years. Heroically, 
I will not quote any particular 
passage, though there are several 
that I should like to repeat. 
Where, for instance, they go to 
return the Walsingham call, all 
five of them, in but no, you 
shall read it for yourself; and if 
you do not fall a victim to the 
family fascination you will be 
| unworthy of it. I did, and so (I 




















own excellence, seldom committing | 
herself beyond the point of saying, | 
“Tt’s very difficult somehow to| 
know what one ought to do.” For | 
now wW ie oug 
much of the time she remains pas- | 
sive as a marble figure—a sort of | 
Galatea, that only wakes up at an 
advanced stage of the story. (By}| 
the way, talking of statues, what} 
does Mr. HewLerr mean when he 
says, by way of compliment to her 
unearthly chastity and beauty :| 
‘He would as soon, he said, seek 
the favours of Diana of the) 
[sphesians as dare to expect one 
charged look from her eyes?” | 
Surely he cannot mean Diana “ of | 
the Ephesians” —not that many- 
breasted Oriental monstrosity !) 
On the other hand, John Sen-| 
house is at no pains to conceal his | 
personality. Among other items | 
of self-revelation, he informs his 
Sanchia, cheery iconoclast that he | Excited Naturalist. “ARE YOU AWARE, MY DEAR Sir, THAT . . e ES 
is, that for a man to ask a Woman | cits gqre-post OF YOURS IS THE FEMUR OF AN ORNITHOscELIA?” | 2 Quite sure) did Mrs. Sipewicx ; 
to marry him is to pay her the | Farmer (apologetically). “I ALWAYS THOUGHT IT WAS SOME- not otherwise could she have 
w.rst insult in his power, Yet THIN’ ODD LIKE. IT DON’T MATCH THE OTHER POST nonow !” written what is certainly, sO far, 
when a successful rival pro-- ——$__———— her masterpiece. 
poses to omit this degrading formality in his relations with 
Sanchia, Senhouse insists on it as an essential. Which 
at least proves him human at a pinch; and that is more 
than can be said for the other gentleman. On Sanchia’s 
conduct in the matter (she finally omits the formality) I have 
no criticism to offer; after all, she is a sort of Arcadian 
































A writer in The Manchester Guardian, describing his 
sensations on an aeroplane trip, observes that after the flight 
he “ began to feel as I think, perhaps, the poets do.” ‘This 
may account for the headlines of his article which run: 





nymph, and therefore not amenable to ordinary moral “A FLIGHT WITH MR. CODY. 

standards; but I don’t think I have very often met the kind IMPRESSIONS IN THE AIR. 

of British sportsman who would ask a nice, clean, gently-bred (FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 

girl to share his ancestral home as his mistress when by MR. G. H. MAIR.)” 

lifting his hand he could divorce his runaway wife, and 

make a decent thing of it. “Tt was more difficult for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 


I have spent all my space and said nothing of the tonic | than for the little wisp of cotton in the hands of some of those male 
qualities of Mr. Hewterr’s work. Still faintly Meredithian in | ¥°!unteers."—The Daily Chronicle. 
manner, he has s'oughed most of his affectations without losing | Anybody who has seen a camel will agree. 
his fertility of language or his unerring flair for the right | 
word. He has a very happy touch in his sketches of| “They (the Unionists) have everything to gain and nothing to lose; 
Sanchia’s sisters. I think, indeed, he must have been a/ nd they intend to lose nothing for lack of courage.”—Daily Mail. 
dominant feature at the baptism of these young women ;| But why make such a point about losing nothing when there 
for the father, who was something round and large in The| isn’t anything to lose? 
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